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STUDIES IN PIERS THE PLOWMAN 

I. THE BTJHDEN OF PROOF: ANTECEDENT PBOBABILITY AND 

TEADITION 

Although it is now eight years since Mr. Manly first made public 
and offered for investigation his theory of the multiple authorship of 
Piers the Plowman, and although his theory has been the subject of a 
considerable amount of scholarly discussion, the progress that has 
been made toward a final solution of the problem is disappointingly 
small. A problem of such complexity and difficulty as this one is 
not, of course, to be solved except at the expense of much toilsome 
investigation and protracted discussion. But no fruitful discussion 
can be carried on unless the two parties to the controversy can find 
common ground to stand upon and clearcut issues to discuss. The 
common ground that has been lacking in the discussion of this prob- 
lem is a clear understanding as to where the burden of proof lies. 
Jusserand, Chambers, and Mensendieck have (expHcitly or implicitly) 
argued upon the assumption that the burden of proof rests upon those 
who advocate the theory of multiple authorship. Mensendieck says, 
in speaking of the differences between the texts, "In der Tat, wenn 
die Texte nicht imter einem Namen zusammengefasst waren, wiirde 
der Leser nicht vermuten, die Schopfimgen eines und desselben dich- 
terischen Geistes vor sich zu haben."' This remarkable statement 
can mean only that there is a strong presumption in favor of the 
traditional theory, a presumption of such force as to nullify evidence 
that would (in the absence of such presumption) lead to a conclusion 
in favor of multiple authorship. If such a presumption exists, of 
course, the burden of proof rests upon the advocates of the new 
theory. They must prove their case, but the advocates of the old 
theory are not obliged to prove theirs. All that the advocates of 
single authorship need do is to show that Mr. Manly's argmnents 
do not prove multiple authorship; when they have done that, their 
own theory is still firmly established and does not have to be proved. 

1 Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, XVIII, 11. 
177] 1 [Modern Philology, October, 1913 



2 Samuel Moore 

That this is essentially the attitude of Mr. Chambers is shown by 
the following sentences from his article, "The Authorship of Piers 
Plowman": 

It is not argued that A, B, and C ane the same man, but only that the 
arguments so far brought forward are insuflBcient to prove that they are not. 
And we have a right to demand strong proof, for there is strong evidence, 
both internal and external, for William, if not William Langland, having 
been the author of all three versions.' 

Mr. Jusserand says : 

For Piers Plowman, we have what the manuscripts tell us in their titles, 
colophons, or marginal notes; what the author tells us himself in his verses; 
and what tradition has to say, being represented by one man at least whose 
testimony is of real weight. Without exception, all those titles, colophons, 
marginal notes, and testimonies agree in pointing to the succession of visions, 
forming, at first, 8 or 12, and lastly 23 passus, as being one work, having for 
its general title Piers Plowman, and written by one author.^ .... Unity of 
the work, condition of the MSS, allusions in the text or out of it, marginal 
notes, tradition concerning both work and author agree well together. From 
the first, the poem has been held to consist of a succession of visions forming 
one single poem, as the Canterbury Tales, composed of a succession of tales, 
are only one work; and to have been written by one single author, called 
WiUiam or Robert (in fact certainly William) Langland. An attempt has 
recently been made to upset all that has been accepted thereon up to now.' 

If Chambers and Jusserand seem less explicit than Mensendieck 
in claiming an initial presumption in favor of the theory of single 
authorship, their logical position is perfectly clear from the construc- 
tion of their articles, which consist almost entirely of rebuttal of the 
arguments of Manly and Bradley.* They do not undertake to prove 
the theory of single authorship, but only to refute the arguments that 
have been made against it. 

If the logical position of Jusserand, Chambers, and Mensendieck 
is correct, if there is such a strong initial presumption in favor of the 
theory of single authorship as places the burden of proof upon those 
who attack that theory, it ought not to be very difficult to show that 

1 Modern Language Review, V, 29. 

' Modern Philology. VI, 277, 278. ' Ibid., VI, 281. 

« Mr. Chambers' article cited above and his article in Modern Language Review, VI, 
302 fl., consist almost entirely of rebuttal; Mr. Jusserand's two articles in Modern Phi- 
lology (VI. 271 fl., and VII, 289 fl.) contain a number of arguments in favor of imity of 
authorship. But these arguments are not developed; they are merely stated, suggested, 
or implied. The great bulk of these two articles consists of refutation of Mr. Manly's 
details of proof. 
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Studies in "Piebs the Plowman" 3 

this is the case. This is a fundamental matter upon which there 
must be mutual agreement, or there can be no fruitful discussion of 
the problem at all. If the burden of proof is upon the advocates of 
multiple authorship, they must accept the burden and argue their 
case accordingly. If the burden of proof is upon the advocates of 
single authorship as well as upon their opponents, those who disagree 
with Mr. Manly must cease to content themselves with a mere 
rebuttal of his arguments, and must construct in favor of the theory 
of single authorship an independent argument that will prove their 
case. They must furnish proof of their position of the same validity 
as they are now demanding of him for his.* 

The presumption that has been claimed in favor of the traditional 
theory must rest upon some or all of the following grounds: (1) ante- 
cedent probability, (2) "tradition," (3) the testimony of the MSS, 
and (4) the evidence we have in regard to the name of the author. 
With regard to the antecedent probabilities of the case, I beUeve that 
no one who is moderately well acquainted with mediaeval literary 
history would contend that the continuation commonly called A^ is 
a priori more likely to be the work of the author of A* than of some 
other writer, or that it is a priori less probable that a writer should 
have revised and expanded another man's work than that he should 
have revised and expanded a work of his own. All of these processes 
occur so commonly that one is intrinsically as probable as the other. 
No presumption in favor of single authorship, therefore, can be 
founded upon antecedent probability. 

I intend to leave for a later article the discussion of the question 
whether the MSS and the data we have in regard to the author's 
name furnish any grounds for a presumption in favor of the theory 
of siagle authorship, and I shall confine myself in the present article 
to a consideration of the "tradition" which Mr. Jusserand cites as 
evidence for his belief that all the texts of Piers the Plowman are the 

> This disposition to place tlie burden of proof upon the advocates of multiple authorship 
is not confined to Jusserand, Cliambers, and Menseudieck; on the contrary, It Is a rather 
general attitude toward the problem. Mr. Emerson voiced the opinion of many other 
scholars when he said in 1908 (in a footnote to a passage upon some aberrations of higher 
critics): "It is right to say that these strictiu-es have in no sense been suggested by the 
new question of the authorship of Piera Plowman. On that question it is too early to 
form an opinion. Yet the attitude of skepticism toward the separatist doctrine seems 
to me the soundest imtil the proof is lumilstakable ' ' (Publications of the Modern Language 
Aasociation of America, XXIV, Ixxxiii). 
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4 Samuel Mooee 

work of a single writer. I understand the word " tradition " as mean- 
ing the opinions of scholars as to the single or multiple authorship of 
Piers the Plovrman, from the time of Crowley, the first editor, to the 
date at which Mr. Manly made public his theory of multiple author- 
ship. At that date the theory of single authorship was accepted 
without question. We must inquire, however, upon what evidence 
and by means of what arguments did this theory become the uni- 
versally accepted one ? For a consensus of scholarly opinion has no 
probative value or authority in itself. Its value is solely that of the 
arguments by which a consensus of opinion was arrived at. And so 
in this case, it is the logical process, not the resulting consensus of 
opinion, that demands our consideration. 

The most important fact for us to bear in mind in estimating the 
value of this tradition is that imtil the year 1802 scholars knew the 
poem in one form only, that of the B-text. I do not, of course, mean 
to say that no scholar had ever examined an A-text or C-text MS 
previous to that date. Even Crowley, who in 1550 printed the poem 
from a B-text MS, had access also to a MS of the C-text and another 
of the A-text.^ After quoting from his copy of the B-text lines 
328, 329 of Passus VI, he remarks that other copies read differently 
and quotes two corresponding lines of the C-text, 351, 352 of Passus 
IX. In a later impression of his edition he inserts some A-text lines 
which do not appear in his first impression. But his observations 
were not thorough enough to disclose to him the fact that the MSS 
of the A-, B-, and C-texts contain, not merely variant readings such 
as he had noticed, but three distinct redactions of the poem. Never- 
theless, Crowley exhibits a better knowledge of the poem than any 
other scholar previous to Tyrwhitt. Bale, Stow, Selden, Pits, Wood, 
and the other writers who mention the poem give us no hint whatever 
of the existence of three different texts, but speak of the poem as if 
it had one invariable form.* Tanner also, though he had access to 
at least one MS of the A-text and two of the C-text, as well as 
Crowley's printed edition of the B-text, does not recognize the exist- 
ence of more than one version of the poem.' It seems most probable 

> Skeat, Piers the Plowman, Parallel Text, II, Ixxlv-lxxvi. 

' See the various notices from these writers printed by Slceat in his Piers Plowman, 
B.E.T.S., Part IV, pp. 866 ft. 

> Tanner mentions among others MS Ashmole 1468 [A-text], MS Digby 102 fC-textJ, 
and MS Digby 171 [C-text]; see his Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, L, 1748, p. 504. 
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Studies in "Piers the Plowman" 5 

that all of these writers knew the poem chiefly in its printed form, for 
a collation of an A-text or C-text MS with the printed text would at 
once have made evident the distinction of texts. Even Warton, 
heroic reader of MSS though he was, quotes only from Crowley's 
edition, and gives no indication of knowing the poem in any different 
form.^ 

Tyrwhitt, in 1775, cites Crowley's edition, but notices variations 
between this text and MS Cotton Vesp. B. XVI (a C-text MS) and 
refers to another C-text MS, Harl. 2376.* Tyrwhitt just missed dis- 
covering the true difference between the B- and C-texts, for he says, 
" I cannot help observiag, that these Visions have been printed from 
so faulty and imperfect a MS that the author, whoever he was, would 
find it difficult to recognize his own work."' This observation must 
have been the result of a collation of his printed copy of the B-text 
with one of the C-text MSS that he knew. The collation, however, 
could not have been a thorough one, for it does not seem to have 
caused him to suspect that the variations among Piers the Plowman 
MSS were either greater in extent or different in character from the 
variations which he knew to exist among the MSS of the Canterbury 
Tales. 

Ritson finally, in 1802, made the distinction between the B-text 
and the C-text which Tyrwhitt had just failed of making. Ritson 
says: 

In order to enable any curious person to distinguish at first sight to which 
of the two editions (as one may caU them) any new MS he may hapen to 
meet with belongs, a parallel extract is here given from each: 

The printed copys, and (in substance) the Harkian MSS 3954 [A-text], 
875 [A-text], and 6041 [A- and C-texts]; the Vernon MS [A-text] in the Bod- 
leian, Hales, in Lincolns-Inii [A-text], and others, without noticeing the 
verbal alterations or corruptions of the cop3asts, commence as follows: 

[He quotes from Crowley's edition the first 10 lines of the Prolog.] 

The MSS Vespasian B. XVI [C-text], CaUgula A. II. 18 B. XVI [?], 
Harleian, 2376 [C-text], Mr. Deuce's [C-text] and others, nearly agree in 
reading thus: 

• History of English Poetry, L, 1774, I, 266 ff. In his Observations on the Fairy 
Queen, however, he had cited three Bodleian MSS, one of which, Digby 102, is a C-text 
MS. (op. cit., L, 1807, II, 251). 

» Canterbury Tales, Oxford 1798, I, 45, 46, note 57 to the Essay on the Language and 
Versification of Chaucer, 

» Ibid., p. 46. 
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[He quotes from Cotton Vesp. B. XVI the first 11 lines of Passus I of 
the C-text.] 

The subsequent variations, throughout the poem, are stil more considerable; 
so that it appears highly probable that the author had revised his original 
work, and given, as it were, a new edition; and it may be possible for a good 
judge of ancient poetry, possessed of a sufficient stock of critical acumen, to 
determine which was the first, and which the second.^ 

It will be noted, however, that Ritson's examination of A-text MSS 
was not sufficiently thorough to enable him to discover that the poem 
exists in three distinct forms, not merely two. Probably he collated 
the A-text MSS only through the opening lines, in which the A-text 
and B-text agree closely with each other, and made his more exten- 
sive collation between Crowley's edition and Cotton Vesp. B. XVI. 

We are now in a position to understand why no sixteenth-, 
seventeenth-, or eighteenth-century scholar raised the question of 
single or multiple authorship of Piers the Plowman. They knew the 
poem in one form only, that of the B-text. So long as the A-text 
and C-text were unknown, it was impossible that the question of 
single or multiple authorship should be raised. If modem scholars 
knew only the B-text, there would be no Piers the Plowman problem, 
for the B-text is so intricately composite in character that it would be 
impossible for us to distinguish without the aid of the A-text between 
original and added or interpolated matter. And likewise with refer- 
ence to the problem of the B-text and C-text, there would be 
no question of their common or diverse authorship as long as the 
C-text remained unknown. We should therefore be misrepresenting 
scholarly tradition previous to Ritson if we said that it held the 
opinion that Piers the Plowman was the work of a single author. It 
held only that the B-text of Piers the Plowman was the work of a 
single author, which is an altogether different proposition. There 
was, indeed, no rational alternative to this opinion. 

It was Ritson's discovery of the C-text that raised the question 
of single or multiple authorship. Immediately the question pre- 
sented itself, did the author revise his own work, or was the revision 
the work of some other than the original writer ? Ritson himself, as 
we have seen, decided in favor of the former hypothesis, but he gives 

1 Bibliographia Poetica, A Catalogue of Engleish \,sic\ Poets of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth, Centurys, pp. 29, 30. 
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Studies in "Piebs the Plowman" 7 

no reasons for so doing. When we remember that Ritson did not 
know which of the two texts was the earlier one, it becomes clear 
that he must have decided the question upon a priori grounds rather 
than from a consideration of the characteristics of the texts them- 
selves. Whitaker, who edited the C-text in 1813 and who was the next 
scholar to attack the problem that Ritson had opened up, was even 
more heavily handicapped than his predecessor in his investigation 
of the authorship of the two texts. For while Ritson confessed his 
ignorance as to the relative dates of the B-text and C-text, Whitaker 
adopted the erroneous opinion that the C-text was the original and 
the B-text the revision. Whitaker saw the problem clearly enough 
and realized that he must make a choice between two hypotheses. 
The degree of deference that we owe, however, to his decision in 
favor of a common authorship of the B- and C-texts can best be 
indicated by quoting in full his discussion of the subject. He says, 
after speaking of the differences between the MSS (especially 
Crowley's and his own) and of the fact that they form two distinct 
schools: 

All these varieties, however, bear marks, not of the same spirit and genius 
only, but of the same peculiar and original manner, so that it is scarcely to 
be conceived that they are interpolations of successive transcribers. What- 
ever be the cause, however, it may confidently be affirmed, that the text of 
no ancient work whatever contains so many various readings, or differs so 
widely from itself. 

To account for this phenomenon, however, in the penury, or rather in 
the absence of original information relating to the author, we are at liberty 
to suppose that the first edition of his work appeared when he was a young 
man, and that he lived and continued in the habit of transcribing to extreme 
old age. But a man of his genius would not submit to the drudgery of mere 
transcription; his invention and judgment would always be at work; new 
abuses, and therefore new objects of satire, would emerge from time to time: 
and as a new language began to be spoken, he might, though unwillingly, be 
induced to adopt its modernisms, in order to render his work intelhgible to a 
second or third generation of readers. In this last respect, however, it is 
not improbable that his transcribers might use some freedoms; for while 
we deny them invention to add, we may at least allow them skill to 
translate.' 

I think it must be admitted that we can attach no importance what- 
ever to Whitaker's opinion. The weakness of his position does not 

' Yisio Willi de Petro Plouhman, ed. Whitaker, p. xxxiii. 
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consist merely in the insufficiency of his arguments* and the fact that 
his opinion appears to be the result of an impression, not of an ade- 
quate investigation of the problem, but in the fact that he argued 
from premises that would have vitiated completely the results even 
of the most thorough investigation. Whitaker knew nothing of the 
A-text and believed the C-text to have been earlier than the B-text. 
He was therefore obliged to beg the question to the extent of assimi- 
ing that the writer of the C-text was the original author of everything 
which that text contains, including a very large amoimt of material 
that belonged originally to the A-text. On the other hand, passages 
of the B-text that are omitted in the C-text (many of which, e.g., 
B. III. 188-199, B. IV. 67-73, had originally appeared in the A-text) 
seemed to Whitaker to be the additions of the reviser. To derive 
correct conclusions from such premises was a logical impossibihty. 

It was Price, the editor of the 1824 edition of Warton's History 
of English Poetry, who made possible a more intelligent investigation 
of the Piers the Plowman problem by discovering the A-text and at 
least suggesting that it was the earliest form of the poem and that 
the B-text was earlier, instead of later, than the C-text. Price says : 

It is among the remarks contaiaed in Dr. Whitaker's preface, that the 
variations between his own manuscript and Crowley's text are so material, 
as to warrant a belief that the original writer had at some time chosen to 
remould his work, and that both versions have come down to us. This con- 
clusion is strongly borne out by the ampUfications in the Oxford manuscript, 
which, while they support the integrity of the early printed copies, clearly 
show that these variations are too important to have been the result of a 
common transcriber's caprice, or to have emanated, as Mr. Tyrwhitt believed, 
from the ignorance, negligence, or wilful interpolation of Crowley. But the 
inference which Dr. Whitaker has coupled with this remark — that his own 
manuscript exhibits the poem in its original state, and that Crowley's text 
affords a specimen of the more recent rifacimento, — is not to be admitted 
without considerable hesitation. Among the Harley manuscripts there is 
a fragment of this poem written upon vellum (No. 875) [an A-text MS 

• His argument that the two texts exhibit the same spirit is too ludefluite to be of 
value, tor he does not define this spirit in such a way as to give us an opportunity of 
judging whether it is really individual enough to serve as evidence of common author- 
ship, and of ascertaining whether it Is as a matter of fact common to the B- and C-texts. 
The stylistic argiuuent will be considered at a later point in this article. The suppositions 
Whitaker makes for the purpose of accounting for the existence of the revised form would 
apply as well to a revision made by a new writer as to one made by the original author 
of the work. 
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lacking VI. 52 — ^VII. 2 and all after VIII. 144] of an equally early date with 
Vespasian B. XVI. and in a character nearly resembling it. Unhappily this 
fragment only extends to the 151st Une of the 8th Passus, nor is it free from 
lacunae even thus far. Our loss is however in some measure repaired — 
perhaps wholly so — ^by the preservation of a transcript on paper, in the same 
collection (No. 6041) [A- and C-texts], which though considerably younger, 
and somewhat modernised in its orthography, exhibits a much more correct 
and intelligible text. From this manuscript it is evident, that another and 
a third version was once in circulation; and if the first draught of the poem 
be still in existence, it is here perhaps that we must look for it. For in this 
the narrative is considerably shortened, many passages of a decidedly 
episodic cast — such as the tale of the cat and the ratons, and the character 
of Wrath — are wholly omitted; others, which in the later versions are given 
with considerable detail of circumstance, are here but slightly sketched; and 
though evidently the text book of Dr. Whitaker's and Crowley's versions, 
it may be said to agree with neither, but to alternate between the ancient 
and the modern printed copies.' 

This passage is an important document in the history of scholarly 
opinion regarding the authorship of the various texts of Piers the 
Plowman, for Price was the first modem scholar who had the knowl- 
edge that was necessary for an intelligent consideration of the 
problem. He contributed nothing, of course, toward proving the 
theory of single authorship, for he did not offer a single argument to 
support it. The important thing to observe is that he was the first 
modem scholar to hold the opinion afterward adopted by Skeat and 
still held by Jusserand, that all three texts of the poem are the work 
of a single writer. The "tradition" to which Mr. Jusserand appeals 
begins with Price in 1824. 

Price's discovery of the A-text, important though it was, appears 
to have attracted little attention, for Wright, who edited the B-text in 
1842, recognized the existence of the two later texts only.^ Wright's 
introduction to his text is notable in two respects : it declares un- 
equivocally the priority of the B-text as against the C-text, and it 
argues that the revision found in the C-text is the work of some other 
person than the original author. The most important passage for 
our purpose is the following: 

» Warton, History of English Poetry, L, 1824, II, 482, 483. For some other remarks 
upon the A-text, see ibid., II, 102, 103. 

• Yet Wright had examined at least one A-text MS, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
R. 3. 14 (Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman, ed. Wright, L, 1856, I, xl). 
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The manuscripts of the Vision of Piers Ploughman are extremely numer- 
ous both in public and in private collections. There are at least eight in the 
British Museum: there are ten or twelve in the Cambridge Libraries; and 
they are not less numerous at Oxford. As might be expected in a popular 
work like this, the manuscripts are in general, full of variations; but there 
are two classes of manuscripts which give two texts that are widely different 
from each other, those variations commencing even with the first hues of the 
poem. One of these texts, which was adopted in the early printed editions, 
is given in the present volumes; the other text was selected for pubhcation 
by Dr. Whitaker. The following extract, comprising the first Unes of the 
poem, will show how each text begins, and will enable those who possess 
manuscripts of Piers Ploughman to ascertain at once to which text they 
belong. [Here follow the extracts.] 

Besides such variations as appear in the foregoing specimen, there are 
in the second text many considerable additions, omissions, and transpositions. 
It would not be easy to account for the existence of two texts differing so 
much; but it is my impression that the first was the one published by the 
author, and that the variations were made by some other person, who was 
perhaps induced by his own political sentiments to modify passages, and was 
gradually led on to publish a revision of the whole. It is certain that in some 
parts of Text II the strong sentiments or expressions of the first text are 
softened down. We may give as an example of this, the statement of the 
popular opinion of the origin and purpose of kingly government: [Here he 
quotes B. Pro. 112-22, and C. I. 139-46]. 

Nobody, I think, can deny that in this instance the doctrine is stated far 
more distinctly and far more boldly in the first text than in the second. In 
general the first text is the best, whether we look at the mode in which the 
sentiments are stated, or at the poetry and language.* 

Whether we agree with Wright's opinion or not, we must 
acknowledge that his discussion of the problem of the B- and C-texts 
is distinctly superior to that of his predecessors. Though he ignores 
the existence of the A-text, his knowledge of the priority of the B-text 
insured him in a very large measure from the absurdities of reasoning 
to which Whitaker was liable. Besides, his knowledge of the varia- 
tions between the B- and C-texts was far more complete than that of 
Whitaker and Price, for he had made a detailed comparison of the 
two texts and prints in his notes most of the passages that are peculiar 
to the later one. His argument for diversity of authorship is of 
course not conclusive, but it would have been worthy of considera- 

i Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman, ed. Wright, L, 1856, I, xxxli ff. Compare 
also Wright's comparison of the two texts in the Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1834, 
pp. 385 fl., especially his acute observations upon hues 28 (C. I. 15) and 2 (C. I. 49). 
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Studies in "Piers the Plowman" 11 

tion even if better argioments had previously been offered in support 
of the contrary opinion. And, as we have already seen, no valid 
argument had yet been made for the theory of single authorship. 

We have now come to the period of Mr. Skeat's work upon the 
Piers the Plowman texts. Of his extensive and accurate learning, 
his tireless industry ,.his devotion to scholarship, and his readiness to 
abandon a controversial position when it had been proved untenable, 
it is scarcely possible to speak in terms of too high praise, and his 
opinion upon the Piers the Plowman problem is justly entitled to most 
respectful consideration. But no opinion can have any higher 
authority than that of the process of reasoning that led to its adop- 
tion, and in weighing the value of Mr. Skeat's opinion we can follow 
no other course than that of weighing the value of the argmnents that 
he advances in its favor. 

The earliest piece of argument that we find is the following pas- 
sage in the introduction to the A-text, published in 1867: 

That most of the additional matter in both the later forms of the poem 
was by Langland himself I have little doubt; his style is very peculiar, and 
many of the subsequently interpolated passages are the very best of the 
whole. It is easy to say that others may have added to it; but the question 
is, who coidd have done so? There were not two Langlands, surely; and 
though there are other (anonymous) alUterative poems of considerable merit, 
such as, for instance, "William of Palerne," I greatly doubt if they reach the 
high standard of poetical power which is conspicuous in Piers Plowman.' 

The first of these arguments is that from the peculiarity of the 
style of the Piers the Plowman texts. We must agree with Mr. Skeat 
that the style is indeed peculiar and quite distinct from that of 
William of Palerne and other alliterative poems. But it is equally 
certain that it was a style that not one man merely, but many men, 
had at their command. This is one of the circumstances that make 
the textual criticism of the poems so difiiciolt. The MSS contain 
hundreds of lines and short passages written in this peculiar style, 
which can be declared spurious only from a knowledge of the genea- 
logical relationships of the MSS. Mr. Skeat's edition of A^ alone 
contains nearly fifty lines that are omitted in the critical text.^ Who 

> Piers Plowman, E.E.T.S., Part I, p. xxxiii. 

» Mr. Thomas A. Knott's (not yet published) critical text ol A. Pro. 1-VIII. 131 
contains 1,728 lines; Mr. Skeat's text contains up to that point 1.777 lines. 
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can decide, upon stylistic evidence alone, how much of Passus XII 
of the A-text was written by John But and how much was written 
by the author of the preceding passus ? There are almost as many 
possibilities as there are lines in the passus,^ and Mr. Chambers has 
very properly argued that it is impossible to decide from internal 
evidence alone where the break occurs, and that we must be guided 
by the evidence of the MSS.* The numerous passages of the B-text 
which are peculiar to MS Rawl. Poet. 38 are written in a style that 
cannot be distinguished from that of the other additions in the B-text, 
but their genuineness must remain a matter of grave doubt unless a 
study of the MSS relations should furnish evidence of their authen- 
ticity.* Finally, as Mr. Skeat acknowledged, Richard the Redeles is 
written in this same peculiar style, but it has never been proved to 
have been of a common authorship with any or all of the Piers the 
Plowman texts.^ These facts show, I think, that Mr. Skeat's 
stylistic argument is valueless. 

The other argument advanced in the passage quoted above is of 
no greater value than the argument we have just examined. Mr. 
Skeat asks, "If Langland did not write all of the texts, who could 
have written them ? " In this interrogation are combined two dis- 
tinct argiunents. One is that we have no trustworthy attribution 
of Piers the Plowman to any other author than Langland, and that 

1 In or shortly before 1867 Mr. Skeat was still uncertain as to the genuineness of the 
fli-st 18 lines of the passus which were all he had discovered up to that time (Piers Plow- 
man. B.E.T.S., Part I, pp. xxvi, xxvii). Very shortly after, however, when he became 
acquainted with MS Bawl. Poet. 137, Mr. Skeat was convinced that it was "Langland's 
beyond a doubt, every word of it, from line 1 down to the end of line 100" (1. 105 of 
Parallel Text). He says, "All these lines are not only in his manner, but contain his 
favourite words, phrases, and turns of expression, and have the same changes of rhythm 
as we find in his worlcs elsewhere" (ibid., p. 143*). At a later time he suspected the 
genuineness of the last seven of these lines and suggested that John But began at line 99 
(Parallel Text, II, ix). Mr. Manly thought it probable that John But began at line 57 
(Cambridge History of English Literature, II, 26). Miss Rickert believes that he began at 
about line 78 (Modern Philology, XI, 113). Mr. Chambers would place the change at 
line 89 (Modem Language Review, VI, 320). 

2 Ibid., VI, 322. 

3 This MS contains 160 lines not found in other MSS of the B-text (Skeat, Parallel 
Text, II, Ixviii). Mr. Skeat accepted these lines as genuine. 

' Mr. Skeat's argument in favor of common authorship is contained in his E.E.T.S. 
edition of the C-text, pp. evil ft., and assumes what cannot now be granted, that the 
three texts of Piers the Plowman are all the work of a single author; moreover, the 
styUstic resemblances between those texts and Richard the Redeles are an Important part 
of the evidence Mr. Skeat offers to prove the common authorship of that poem and Pier» 
the Plowman. 
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Langland must therefore be the author of all of the texts. This 
argument a silentio is seen to be valueless when we remember that 
the great bulk (probably as much as two-thirds) of the fourteenth 
century literature that we have is anonymous. Why, then, should 
the hypothesis of anonymous authorship be barred in the case of 
Piers the Ploxvmanf There can be no reasonable objection to the 
supposition that Langland may have been the author of one of the 
texts, and that one or more anonymous authors may have written 
the others.* 

There is also implied in Mr. Skeat's query the a priori argu- 
ment that it is improbable that there should have been at this 
period more than one poet of the degree of ability demanded by a 
theory of multiple authorship. This argument is rather discredited 
by the fact that it has generally been employed in bad cases. It has 
been used to support the theory that Caedmon wrote the poems in 
the Junian MS; that Cynewulf wrote the Andreas and the Beowulf; 
that Huchown wrote 50,000 lines of anonymous alliterative verse; 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays and the Faerie Queene. It has 
underlying it the assumption that a poet of great merit generally 
appears alone, though it would be nearer the truth to say that the 
great poet is nearly always accompanied or succeeded by several other 
poets of nearly equal rank. In view of the fact that the theory of 
multiple authorship requires us to posit only two poets of high ability 
(the author of A* and the author of the B-text) it must be conceded 
that Mr. Skeat's a priori argument is wholly inconclusive. 

His other arguments in support of siagle authorship are contained 
in the introduction to his edition of the C-text, published in 1873. 
In discussing the transpositions to Passus VII and VIII which the 
writer of the C-text made of material upon the seven deadly sins that 
had originally appeared in Passus XIII of the B-text, Mr. Skeat says : 

These [transpositions] can all be explained together. It is quite clear 
on what principle the poet made them; and, if they be carefully examined, 
they will be found to be so skilfully adjusted as quite to exclude the supposition 

' This, fortunately, is the only point at which an examination of the scholarly tradi- 
tion complicates itself with the matter of the evidence as to authorslilp afforded by the 
information we have as to the name of the author. 1 hope to show in my later article 
that the evidence as to the author's name lends no support whatever to the theory of 
single authorship. 
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that anyone but himself covid have done it. This is a very important matter, 
as it assiires us that the double revision of the poem is all his own work; and, 
although this might have been inferred from the style and character of the 
writing, it is most satisfactory to have the proof of it brought home to us in 
a way that cannot well be mistaken.' 

The limitations of space make it impossible to reproduce here the 
passages that Mr. Skeat bases his argument upon; the reader will 
have to test the soimdness of the argument by his own examination 
of the text.^ To me these transpositions appear to be of a kind that 
a reviser, if he had considered it desirable, might have made quite 
as well as the original author, for the principle they follow is purely 
a mechanical one. The writer has merely amplified the confessions 
of the seven deadly sins which appear in B. V, by interpolating at 
appropriate places the portrayals of the seven deadly sins which had 
formed part of the description of Activa Vita's coat in B. XIII. That 
these transpositions are made with any great degree of skill will not, 
I think, be admitted by anyone who will read carefully the confes- 
sion of Sloth, C. VIII. 63-119, and observe the awkwardness of lines 
70 ff. in their new context. To me this argument is of no force at 
all; to no one, I believe, could it be a strong one. At any rate, what- 
ever weight it might be judged to have, it could tend only to prove 
the common authorship of the B- and C-texts; it can of course prove 
nothing with regard to a common authorship of the A- and B-texts.' 

Mr. Skeat continues the passage quoted above by saying: 

It is also the more necessary, because there certainly are indications that 
the poet inclined, at the last, to the softening down and modification of some 
of his sentiments. Mr. Wright has drawn attention to this in one instance, 
where he prints two short passages side by side, and draws the inference that 
"in this instance the doctrine is stated far more distinctly and far more 
boldly in the first text than in the second;" Wright's edition, Pref. p. xxxv. 
That is to say, the poet grew more conservative in his ideas and more careful 
in his expressions as he grew older; a result so common and natm-al that it 
is not to be wondered at, but may be accepted as the fact.* 

1 Piers Plowman, E.E.T.S., Part III, p. Ixxix. 

« See ParaUel Text, I. 130 ff. 

• It will be remembered that the illoglcaUty of the description of Activa Vita's coat 
is one of the evidences Mr. Manly offers {Cambridge History of English Literature, II, 30) 
of the difference between the mental qualities of A' and B. 

< Piers Plowman, E.E.T.S., Part III, p. lyxly. 
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This very indirect statement (which suppresses the inference 
Wright actually drew from the parallel passages) is the only allusion 
Mr. Skeat ever made to his predecessor's theory in regard to the 
authorship of the C-text. Wright's suggestion had fallen upon 
sterile soil; so far from provoking inquiry and stimulating investi- 
gation, it was almost completely ignored.' 

Mr. Skeat's final argument upon this question is also contained 
in his introduction to the C-text. In regard to one of the additional 
passages in the C-text, Passus IV. 292-415, he says: 

A passage of that subtle and simile-seeking character which was no doubt 
once highly esteemed, but to us seems tedious and puerile. The author 
undertakes to establish parallels between the two kinds of Meed and the two 
kinds of grammatical relation. In tone and style it is much like another 
tedious passage in which the mystery of the Trinity is exemplified by refer- 
ence to a man's hand or to a blazing torch, which first appears in the B-text 
(xvii 135-249). Any one who carefully compares these passages (i.e. if he 
thinks it worth his while) may easily see that the writer of one of them would 
be just the man to write the other. In other words, we cannot well put 
aside this passage as not genuine, because the author has already previously 
committed himseH by penning a passage equally dull.'' 

The value of this argument is impaired (to say the least) by the 
fact that Mr. Manly has drawn from the passage on Meed and the 
grammatical relations an inference directly opposite to that which 
Mr. Skeat drew. The passage, in Mr. Manly's opinion, has no paral- 
lel elsewhere in the poems and is evidence of a quality of dry pedantry 
in the mind of C which does not appear in the writer (or writers) of 
the earlier texts.' Whether or not the passage in the C-text be 
accepted as good evidence of a difference of authorship, the parallel 
Mr. Skeat cites from the B-text cannot be accepted as proving, or 
even tending strongly to prove, the common authorship of these two 
texts. The two passages are not really of the same character. Mr. 
Skeat himself says in his note upon the passage in the C-text that it 
is "the dullest passage which our author ever wrote." The passage 

'G. P. Marsh, however, accepted Wright's view; see his Origin and History 0/ the 
English Language (originally published in 1S62), New York, 1877, p. 297. The passage 
is not included in Mr. Skeat's extracts from Marsh (Parallel Text, II, xlvii fl.). 

2 Piers Plowman. E.E.T.S., Part III, p. Ixxxvl. 

' This argument does not (I think) appear in Mr. Manly's published work, but was 
commimicated by him to his seminar in 1908. 
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in the B-text is not of a very exceptional kind; it is difficult to 
follow and not in the least illuminating, but it was the sort of thing 
that almost any didactic writer might occasionally indulge in, and 
Mr. Skeat cites in his notes parallels from St. Augustine and Aelfric.^ 
But the passage in the C-text (IV. 335-409) is, fortimately, very 
exceptional indeed; to me at least it is quite imintelligible and 
utterly barren of all interest. 

These are the arguments by which Mr. Skeat justified his belief 
in a single author of all the texts of Piers the Plowman. Unless I have 
failed in my endeavor to estimate them fairly but exactly at their 
just value, they are entirely insufficient to prove his case. Toward 
proving the common authorship of A* and A^, or of A^ and B, they 
contribute no evidence whatever. Toward proving the common 
authorship of B and C, they contribute two pieces of evidence which 
no one could regard as conclusive proof, and to which I at least can 
allow no probative force at all. 

We have now completed our examination of the scholarly tradi- 
tion of a single authorship of the various texts of Piers the Plowman, 
for the passages I have quoted from Mr. Skeat's introductions, pub- 
lished in 1867 and 1873, are the latest discussions of the problem of 
authorship that I have found prior to Mr. Manly's article in 1906.^ 
Mr. Skeat's judgment upon the question was accepted without criti- 
cism; opinion became stereotyped; and it was forgotten that there 
was any alternative to the theory of single authorship. Even Ten 
Brink appears never to have reaUzed that a theory of multiple 
authorship was even a possibility that demanded consideration. In 
this respect his attitude toward the problem was much less scien- 
tific than that of the earlier scholars had been. Before Ritson's dis- 
covery of the C-text, as we have seen, there was no rational alterna- 
tive to the theory of a single authorship of the single text that was 
known to exist. But Ritson himself, and Whitaker after him, 
realized that it was at least possible that the B-text and the C-text 
were not the work of the same writer. That Ritson, Whitaker, and 
Price rejected this hypothesis and attributed both texts to the same 

> Mr. Skeat parallels the comparison of the Trinity and the torch, but not that of 
the Trinity and the hand. 

2 Modern Philology, III, 359 ft. 
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author ought not to have influenced subsequent opinion, for they 
offered not an iota of valid argument in defense of the theory of 
single authorship which they adopted. Wright's argument that the 
C-text was the work of some other person than the writer of the 
B-text, though it was of course far from conclusive, should at least 
have led to a more thoughtful and adequate consideration of the 
hypothesis of multiple authorship than that hypothesis actually 
received at the hands of Mr. Skeat and later scholars. But Wright's 
suggestion bore no fruit, and Mr. Skeat contented himself with offer- 
ing on behalf of his theory of single authorship the small and incon- 
clusive body (or rather fragments) of argument that we have just 
examined. 

This is the scholarly tradition respecting the authorship of the 
texts of Piers the Plowman. I shall leave my reader to form his own 
opinion as to whether it establishes any presumption against a theory 
of the multiple authorship of those texts, or places the burden of 
proof upon those who hold that theory. 

Samuel Moore 

Universfty of Wisconsin 
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